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LETTER 


Flood vs. Contest 
From a flood-swept city, safe enough 
myself in my hill-top home but con- 
scious from newspaper and radio re- 
ports of the heart-breaking devastation 
in my stricken city, I write to ask a 
favor.—Almost over night the waters 
swirled into the valley which separates 
my home suburb from the hill on which 
our high school stands. I have been 
virtually marooned for several days, for 
transportation has been crippled in my 
part of the city; viaduct endings under 
water, street cars detoured, automobile 
roads around the flood waters jammed 
with inch-an-hour crawling cars. 
Under such conditions—you won't 
be offended—contests have to wait! I 
can only hope that the C. S. P. A. will 
be indulgent and let my entries come 
late. We will send our publications to 
you within the week. 
H. L. K.—Ohio. 
The C. S. P. A. is always happy 
to extend late permissions to enter 
its Contests to our members. Dur- 
ing the national calamity which has 
been centered in Ohio in the past 
few weeks, our sympathy goes to 
the schools which have been 
struck, and we are willing to ex- 
tend our entry dates to the limit 
in order that they may not be left 
out. 


Distinct Benefits 

In the accompanying package we are 

sending two copies of all issues of the 

, published from September 
through December, also a marked issue 
of the previous year. 

Last year marked our first member- 
ship in your Association and we feel 
that we received some very distinct 
benefits from your critical service. The 
staff has worked particularly hard this 
year to publish an outstanding paper 
for a school of this size with a class 
of eleven beginning journalists. 

We are, of course, awaiting the re- 
sults of the contest with a great deal 
of anticipation and interest. 


F. H. B.—Kansas. 


Experiment Works 

For the third consecutive year our 
school newspaper has been enrolled in 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Contest. 

That fact merits little attention. How- 
ever, in this school we have tried an 
interesting experiment this year. The 
editors and reporters in grades seven 


and eight were grouped together in an 
English class called Newspaper Eng- 
lish. The group devoted the Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday period to writ- 
ing the paper or studying such topics 
as History of Printing, Display and 
Classified Advertisement, Note Taking, 
etc. In the Tuesday and Thursday 
periods the errors in English that were 
revealed in the written reports were 
touched upon. Likewise, other essen- 
tials of English were studied during 
those periods. The results? Excel- 
lent! Pupils are more than satisfied 
and so are the faculty. 

At present, the group is engaged in 
making a 16 mm. movie (400 feet) 
which will show all the steps in the 
production of the paper. 

S. M. P.—Connecticut. 


Enthusiastic 

It may be my opinion and perhaps 
it’s a fact that the best dissertation 
given to a group of young journalists 
appeared in the November issue of The 
School Press Review. I have read and 
discussed it with my journalism classes 
and the reaction with the members 
thereof was likewise favorable. It’s just 
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too bad that this message can’t be 
placed, in booklet form, in the hands 
of every scholastic staffman. 


H. F. G.—Illinois. 


The writer of the above letter 
refers to the article appearing in 
the November, 1937, issue of The 
School Press Review. The article, 
entitled “The Newspaper—Yester- 
day —- Today — Tomorrow,” was 
written by Lester Markel, Sunday 
Editor, The New York Times. 


Streamlining 

We are trying an experiment in 
“streamlining” makeup on the 
which already seems to have aroused 
considerable interest. 

Under separate cover I am mailing 
you two issues. Should you be inter- 
ested I should be glad to prepare an 
exhibit explaining the principle in- 
volved and the effects obtained—clear- 
ness, easy legibility and simplicity—for 
the C. S. P. A. Convention exhibit. 

The idea is new, I think, in school 
journalism. 


C. S. M.—Brooklyn. 
Dear C. S. M.: 


It was a pleasure to hear from 
you and to receive copies of the 
. Lam more than delight- 
ed with your offer to conduct a 
sectional meeting to explain your 
work and to prepare an exhibit in 
connection with it. Please let me 
know the exact title you would 
prefer for your talk and the time 
you would like to give it. Inclosed 
is a Convention circular on which 
I have checked the hours of the 
sectional meetings. Just arrange 
one for your convenience. With 
many thanks-and every good wish, 
I am 
Cordially yours, 


Requisite 
This is your last issue for your year’s 
subscription to the . We would 
like very much to keep your name on 
our list for another year. This price 
is only $1.25. 
Sincerely, 
W. M. T.—Connecticut. 
The C. S. P. A. does not sub- 
scribe to the publications of our 
members and it is a requisite of 
membership in this Association 
that the member publications for- 
ward to our office copies of their 
publications as they are published. 
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One-Year Course In Publications 
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PROPOSED for the Junior and Senior 


NTEREST is growing in 
I courses of study which 

will introduce students 
to the publications which 
they will be reading for the 
rest of their lives. The mem- 
bers of the Connecticut 
Scholastic Press Association 
appointed a committee to 
look into the matter. A syllabus was 
prepared which pleased the state de- 
partment of education so well that Mr. 
Paul D. Collier, Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education, had its publication ap- 
proved by Mr. N. S. Light, Director of 
the Bureau of Field Service, and sent 
to all the Secondary School Principals 
in the State. He refers to it as “a sug- 
gestive outline to guide teachers who 
are developing special courses in this 
field or to assist in building up units in 
regular English classes:” 


For the benefit of the members of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and to answer many inquiries con- 
cerning such an outline, it is reprinted 
here with the permission of the Com- 
mittee and the Connecticut Department 
of Education. The second and con- 
cluding installment will appear in the 
March issue of this magazine. 


A SYLLABUS FOR A COURSE OF 
STUDY IN PUBLICATIONS 
I. Definition. 

This course in publications repre- 
sents a progressive development in 
English work, providing motivation for 
the traditional curriculum. It is an ori- 
entation course in the study of news- 
Papers and magazines and the mechan- 
ics of their production. It contains the 
appreciation of good form with practi- 
cal experience in self-expression. 

It is planned that this work will re- 
place the formal course in English for 
some groups. Through the medium of 
the publication it affords drill in gram- 
mar, composition, and literature. Be- 
Cause it meets the requirements of the 
regular course, it is offered for the 
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High Schools of Connecticut. Organ- 
ized and prepared by a Committee of 
The Connecticut Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Miss Dorothy Shapleigh, 
Chairman. 


same academic credit. 

It may be assumed that the produc- 
tion of a school publication, either mag- 
azine or newspaper, will be a by-prod- 
uct of the course. 

II. Presentation. 

The basic outline of this course is 
intended for use in either the junior or 
senior school of secondary level. Mod- 
ification of it is possible through en- 
tichment and emphasis upon phases of 
work allied with individual needs. The 
unit plan is employed to admit of 
greater flexibility. 

ITI. Aims. 
The aims of this course are: 
1. To provide a stimulus for good 
English usage. 

2. To train in the expression of ideas 

clearly, concisely, and accurately. 

3. To encourage impartial thinking. 

4. To arouse social consciousness. 

5. To teach appreciation of the func- 
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tion, form, and content 
of newspapers and 
magazines. 

. To develop 
ability. 

. To encourage such 
traits of character as 
responsibility, _initia- 
tive, originality, ob- 

servation, and accuracy. 

IV. Course Content. 

The study of current events, the 
keeping of clippings, the use of the ref- 
erence library, especially of the dic- 
tionary, discussion periods, drill in the 
technique of grammar and spelling, and 
outside readings and reports will be 
constant throughout the course. 

A. General study of the newspaper, 
“the textbook of life as it is being 
lived.” 

1. Purpose and function: a. To in- 
form readers of what is going on, b. 
To mould public opinion, c. To arouse 
interest in avocational activities. 

2. Types of papers: a. The conserv- 
ative daily, b. The progressive daily, c. 
The tabloid, d. The weekly, e. The 
news-magazine. 

3. History: a. Names that made 
newspaper history, b. The early press, 
c. Influence on social development. 

4. Departments of a newspaper: 
a. News, b. Features, c. Editorials, 
d. Advertising, e. Dramatics, f. Statis- 
tics, g. Sports, h. Others. 

5. The newspaper office: a. Editorial 
department, The editorial staff, Copy 
readers, The editorial writers. 

b. Reportorial department, Getting 
the news, Reporters, Press Associations, 
Telephone, Radio, Foreign correspond- 
ent. 

c. Circulation department, Publiciay, 
Advertising. 

6. Newspaper ethics: a. News vs. 
propaganda, b. “Colored” news, c. Sen- 
sationalism. 
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Journalists to be Studied 

Men of yesterday: Charles A. Dana, 
Adolph Ochs, Joseph Pulitzer. 

Men of today: Harry Hansen, Alva 
Johnson, Alexander Woolcott, Frank 
Sullivan, Walter Lippman, Lawrence 
Stallings, Floyd Gibbons, Morris Mar- 
key, Robert Allen, Drew Pearson, 
Frank Kent, Hubert R. Knickerbocker. 


Suggested Correlated Activities 


1. Writing activity: Essay on history 
of the newspaper, written from notes 
taken during teacher’s lecture. 

2. Oral activities: 

a) Reports on men who made jour- 
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nalistic history — Horace Greeley, 
Charles Dana, Adolph Ochs, Joseph 
Pullitzer. 

(b) Talks on topics such as: “The 
Importance of Being Well-Informed,” 
“If News Were Brought Us Only Once 
a Week,” “News Conquers Distance”’. 

3. Grammar: The complete  sen- 
tence; subject and predicate; distin- 
guishing phrase, dependent clause, in- 
dependent clause. 

4. Word study 

a) Dictionary practice—pronouncia- 
tion. 

(b) Common spelling errors: its, 
too, independent, grammar, principal, 
principle, separate, comparatively, 
there, their, declarative, affect, effect, 
(v. and n.), acquaintance, discipline, 
necessary, forty, across, occasional, sur- 
prise, acknowledge, college, lose, ath- 
letic, misspell. 

5. Punctuation — period; question 
mark; comma in series; comma after 
introductory dependent clause. 

b. Types of newspapers 

1. Writing and oral activities: 

(a) Reports comparing small and 
large newspapers in coverage of local, 
national, and international news. 

(b) Analysis of proportion given in 
sensational and conservative papers to 
various types of news: politics, econom- 
ics, education, cultural subjects, crime, 
disaster, scandal. 

(c) Analysis of various papers for 
space given to news, features, sports, 
editorials, society, women’s interests, fi- 
nance, other regular departments. 

2. Grammar: Recognition of direct 
object, indirect object, predicate nomi- 
native, adjective, adverb. 

3. Word study: 

(a) Study of interesting derivations 
of words. 

(b) Common spelling errors: pos- 
session, formerly, formally, prophecy, 
precede, discussion, develop, disappear, 
decide, competitive, erroneous, all 
right, tragedy, efficient, perhaps, con- 
venient, privilege, auxiliary, beneficial, 
conscientious, conscious, disappoint, 
miniature, throughout, remembrance. 

4. Punctuation—Comma with non- 
strictive modifiers; to avoid confusion; 
in direct quotation. 

c. The Newspaper Office 

1. Oral activities 

(a) Reports on visit to newspaper 
office. 

(b) Reports from various chapters 
of Stanley Walker’s “City Editor’’. 

(c) Reports from “Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens.” 

2. Writing activity: summaries of re- 
ports in notebooks. 

3. Grammar: Recognition of prepo- 
sition, object of preposition, Coordi- 
nate conjunction, subordinate conjunc- 


tion, relative pronoun, appositives. 

4. Word Study: 

(a) Dictionary practice — choosing 
the right definition. 

(b) Spelling—advice, advise, allow. 
ed, aloud, altar, alter, angel, angle, 
berth, birth, boarder, border, breath, 
breathe, born, borne, counsel, council, 
capitol, hoard, horde, later, latter, 
lightening, lightning, muscle, mussel, 
stationary, stationery, troop, troupe, 
weather, whether. 

5. Punctuation: Comma before con- 
junction in compound sentence; with 
non-restrictive modifiers; with aposi- 
tives. 


Supplementary Units For Advanced 
Classes 


d. The Ethics of Journalism 

1. Oral activity; panel discussion of 
such topics as: “Should Crime and 
Scandal Be Barred from the Papers?” 
“Is the Paper Ever Justified in ‘Color- 
ing’ the News?”, “Are Trivial Person- 
alities Reputable as News Stories?”, 
“News vs. Propaganda”, “Should the 
Paper Permit Its Advertisers Free 
Publicity?” 

2. Writing activity: a code of ethics 
for a school paper. 

3. Grammar: Unity and coherence 
in the sentence. 

4. Word study: Spelling rules for 
writing words separate, solid, and with 
a hyphen. 

e. Foreign Correspondents 

1. Oral activities: 

(a) Reports on books about famous 
foreign correspondents—R. H. Davis, 
Philip Gibbs, Walter Duranty, Julius 
Chambers, Vincent Sheean. 

(b) Reports from magazine articles 
on the work of foreign correspondents; 
on censorship of foreign news. 

2. Writing activity: essay on “The 
Importance of Freedom of the Press.” 

3. Grammar: Emphasis in a sen- 
tence; sentence variety. 

4. Word study: vocabulary 
from reading. 

B. News 

1. Definition: That which interests 
people, What people do, feel, think, 
Whatever happens. 

2. Kinds: Straight news, Follow up, 
Reports, Sports, Special—Society, Per- 
sonals, Speeches, Human interest, Pub- 
licity. 

3. Sources: Beats, Correspondence, 
Press associations and syndicates. 

4. Values: Timeliness, Unusual fea- 
tures, Distance, Size, Social service. 

5. Structure of the news story 

Leads: The five W’s, Selection of 
important item. 

Body of story: Inverted composi- 
tion, Relation to lead, Order of organi- 
zation, Fact only. 
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School Paper Without Advertising 


By J. W. BEATTIE 


Adviser, The Mirror, Palmerton, Pa., High School 


* HOW WE DO IT articles are most popular in 
The Review. Here we have another solution 
of that long-lived and pertinent topic—the 
financial problem. While no one prescription 
will cure the ills of all the publications, it is 
hoped that a recurrence of such articles may 
contribute enough to the literature on the sub- 
ject to produce a full or partial cure to those 


in distress. 


UBLICATION advisers frequent- 
P ly ask how we in Palmerton man- 

age to finance our school paper 
without advertising. The simple ex- 
planation that The Mirror is subsidized 
by our Student Activities Fund is in- 
sufficient, since it does not present a 
complete picture of the set-up. There 
must of necessity be an ultimate source 
of income which will preserve a bal- 
ance with the expenditures. Our Ac- 
tivities Fund derives from one-third to 
one-half of its necessary revenue for 
any given year through the sale of Ac- 
tivity Tickets to pupils. It is plain, 
therefore, that such a plan can operate 
profitably and at a low cost to pupils 
ouly when there is adequate support 
for some of the activities from non- 
school people. Otherwise the cost to 
the member pupils would be prohibi- 
tive. Such support as is given to Pal- 
merton athletic teams, particularly 
basketball, answers this need. 

I can readily understand that many 
persons are skeptical about this plan, 
for I, too, marvelled at its simplicity 
and success when I first joined the 
Stephen S. Palmer High School fac- 
ulty. Many times a questioner will 
comment, “Oh, yes! You can do that 
ina large school. But in our school—” 
and throw up his hands in a gesture of 
hopeless despair. To answer this ar- 
gument let me state that the Palmerton 
Senior-Junior High School has a popu- 
lation of less than a thousand pupils; 
its senior high group numbers only a 
few more than 400. Not only does the 
plan work profitably in such a group, 
but it has been successfully copied in 
modified form by smaller systems. One 
four-year high school with a student 
body of less than 150 has found it 
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quite desirable. 


In Palmerton the Student Activities 
plan has been in use in its present form 
since 1929. At the opening of each 
term, pupils are urged to purchase a 
ticket which will admit them to almost 
every school activity. The present cost 
to a senior high pupil is $2.75; to one 
in junior high, $2.00. Naturually this 
cost must be adapted to conditions in 
any locality, and is governed by the 
extent of public support of activities. 
The value of the ticket can readily 
be seen by a comparison with the cost 
of the activities separately: 

4 football games, 35c¢ each 
12 basketball games, 35c each. . 
6 baseball games, 15c each 

2 track meets, 25c each 

8 lyceum numbers, 10c each 

1 annual gym exhibit 

1 senior class play 

| operetta : 

1 year’s subscription to The 

Mirror 


$1.40 
4.20 


1.00 
E ACH year approximately $1,250.00 


is realized from sales of these 
tickets. Although much of this total 
is paid in installments, no additional 
charge is made for delayed payments. 
When the minimum initial payment of 
fifty cents, which is required to secure 
the benefits of the tikcets, is paid, the 
pupil is given a receipt good until De- 
cember 1. At the same time a sub- 
scription stub is given to the business 
manager of the school paper for his 
circulation records. Further payments 
may be made in any amount, but the 
full cost must be met before Decem- 
ber 1, since the receipt will not be 
honored after that date and The Mir- 
ror subscription will be cancelled. 


As soon as payments are completed, 
the pupil is given possession of the 
main part of the ticket. Neither the 
receipt nor the main ticket is transfer- 
able. Each activity during the school 
year is numbered, and that number is 
punched as the pupil is admitted, thus 
making it impossible to use the same 
ticket twice. The complete ticket used 
in 1935-36 is here illustrated. 


It will be apparent that $1,250.00 
could not possibly cover the total cost 
of all the activities represented on the 
ticket. The printing contract for the 
school paper alone is $400.00. To make 
possible a balanced budget, money must 
be derived from other sources, and all 
such money must be deposited in a 
common fund. Therein lies the sim- 
plicity of the Palmerton High School 
plan. Every school organization de- 
posits all its money with the treasurer 
of the Activities Fund. No group is 
allowed a separate account. A tenta- 
tive budget, prepared prior to the be- 
ginning of each school year, estimates 
the receipts and expenditures for each 
group. So long as expenditures are 
kept within the budget, only the ap- 
proval of the faculty adviser of the 
organization is required to withdraw 
money. To exceed the budget, how- 
ever, permission of the high school 
principal must be secured. In this man- 
ner a check on excessive spending is 
provided. That is not to say that an 
organization never spends more than 
has been budgeted. On the contrary, 
The Mirror frequently goes slightly 


over. 


T HE abridged table on page 15 of 
estimates and actualities for 1934- 
35 will, I believe, adequately illustrate 
the Palmerton plan. 


It must be noted that the unusual 
difference between calculations and re- 
ality in athletics was due to Palmer- 
ton’s successful basketball season and 
subsequent entrance into the State play- 
offs. Basketball is the one sport which 
not only pays its own way, but is large- 
ly responsible for supporting other ac- 
tivities. Palmerton fans so enthusias- 
tically backed the high school basket- 
ball teams that the “S. R. O.” sign is 


out for every game. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 


IS IT WISE? 


S it wise for school publications to enter the political 
I arena and through their news stories and editorials take 

sides on elections and issues? 

Obviously, no! In fact, “a thousand times, no!” 

Yet several that came to us during the fall carried such 
stories and one gave prominence to its opinion in a boxed, 
front page editorial. These must be for home consumption 
for we can’t imagine anyone in school, excepting college stu- 
dents, being of voting age. The family usually pick up the 
school newspaper or magazine only to see how things are 
going at school. 

Schools are supported—zo a lesser degree of late, it is 
true, but, nevertheless, supported—by the whole public. This 
includes all the people, with all their opinions, likes, dislikes, 
prejudices, beliefs and conclusions, as well as all sects, 
creeds and political affiliations. Consequently, the schools 
must be non-partisan whether they like it or not and this 
includes everything that is an integral part of the school. 

The children of all these people are students in the schools 
and, presumably, subscribers to the school publication. 
Their elders cancel their subscriptions when anything ap- 
pears in the daily paper which they do not like. The same 
course is open to the pupil but, he, being at a sensitive age, 
is not inclined to depart from the general action of the 
school on any such point. With room drives and 100 per- 
cent subscription drives he may fear school opinion to such 
an extent that he may openly acquiesce to a policy which 
may cause him private distress and parental disapproval. 

Should our school press readers and subscribers be sub- 
jected to such a condition? Again, no! 
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7 game of politics is a strange one. It has rules that 

Hoyle or Queensbury would never be able to write 
down. School people deal with ideals, with their inculca- 
tion, with the virtues of good citizenship and character 
building, with minds in the making, with an ideal school- 
community. Politics is a new world and a strange one to 
any but those versed in its devious techniques. It is field 
for a school publication and its adviser to let severely alone. 

There was a day in American history when our newspapers 
were partisan journals. Few strictly partisan journals exist 
anymore. What people want now are the facts and they 
will form their own opinions. The metropolitan press serves 
the whole public just as a school publication serves the 
whole school. 

It is conceivable also that the school publication might 
bet on the wrong horse and that soon it would find itself in 
a defenseless position. What then? Will not the cry that 
the politicians are trying to control the school fall on deaf 
ears? And can the politician be blamed for his normal and 
natural reaction to the attack of an openly professed enemy? 

We believe that the school publication is strictly an edu- 
cational project and as such has no basis for indulging in 
practices outside that province. We further believe that in 
entering the field of controversy the school publication 
weakens its position, opens itself to criticism and interfer- 
ence, and prepares the way for its own early demise. Ad- 
visers and others who are in close contact with the school 
publication must be continually on their guard to prevent 
the entry of their periodicals into treacherous waters if they 
value the position it now holds in the school and in the 
community. 
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AND STILL THEY COME 


SHORT time ago, one of the outstanding authori- 

ties in the school press field received a letter from 

a person, likewise associated with the work but in a 
different capacity, asking his opinion of anothed plan to 
change the amateur and educationally minded school pub- 
lication into an outlet for centralized and commercialized 
syndicated services. 

“An artist who is a good friend of ”, he wrote, 
“is preparing a series of pen-and-ink illusrtations (see proof 
attached for typical sketches) which are to be available for 
the use of high school newspaper staffs for use with edi- 
torials, features, etc., ie 

The letter outlined at length the proposed plan, stated 
that “These illustrations are to be sold at a reasonable 
price ....”, would be available in various forms, and 
other matter of supposed interest. Then the opinion of 
our good friend, who is one of the men who established the 
practices and principles by which we work, was asked, and 
his comments and suggestions requested. 

We don’t know what our C. S. P. A. friend replied for 
he has always been consistent and guarded in his commit- 
ments. We do know that he thought very poorly of the 
idea and sent the letter on for our information. 

We have stated and repeated our opinion of such prac- 
tices so many times that we fear we may be placed in a 
“naggers” class. It is hardly necessary for us to say again 
that the conditions which govern professional papers do not 
apply to schools; that the two may resemble each other 
but they are as far apart as the poles; that many have seen 
mirages of financial gain over the school press field and 
never grasped the realities; and that, true to form, many 
more pipe dreams will be evolved by those not intimately 
associated with the psychological and educational aspects 
of school publications production which will of necessity 
disappear into thin air. 
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WE SEE BY THIE PAPERS... 


66 [TTLE Dutch Girls Say Nix to 
:. Wooden Shoes” according to 

the article appearing on page 
7 of En La Pampa, monthly mimeo- 
graphed publication of Faith (South 
Dakota) High School. This fact was 
brought out clearly in a letter from 
Rotterdam to one of the students of 
the high school. The letter, printed 
in the school publication, described the 
city of Rotterdam as a highly modern- 
ized city, emphasizing the fact that the 
women dress not as “country-women” 
but that they dress just the same as 


« ” 


you . 


The Sandstorm, weekly publication 
of the Amarillo (Texas) High School, 
has recently announced a new system 
of grading in the high school. “Rul- 
ing Makes All Students Flunk Exams” 
according to the facetious heading of 
this announcement appearing on page 
four. The “Peelum System” was de- 
rived from the old saying, “The human 
being is the one animal that can be 
skinned more than once.” By this new 
system, a misplaced punctuation mark, 
a misspelled word, an unsightly blot 
or an ungodly color of ink count off 
twice the amount the question would 
ordinarily be worth if it were answered 
correctly. Furthermore, any student 
who makes 100 or above will have to 
take the test over, blindfolded, on the 
basis that no one is perfect. He will 
also have to wear a turban two feet 
high on his head to hide his halo. Like- 
wise, any student making zero or be- 
low on his final wili have to take the 
test with the aid of his textbook, note- 
book, teacher and the smartest student 
in class. (Editor’s note—This sounds 
like front page news.) 


Peoria Central High School, (Peoria, 
Ill.) is co-operating with the Red Cross 
in its efforts to aid the sufferers in the 
stricken flood areas not only by indi- 
vidual contributions from the students, 
but also by lending the assistance of 
their school nurse. Miss Ethel Coburn, 
school nurse, was included in a draft 
of ten Peoria nurses to report for duty 
at Anna, Ill. The Peoria Opinion, 
weekly publication of this school, in its 
issue of January 29, further reveals 
that the school of approximately two 
thousand students has contributed near- 
ly $200 to the worthy cause. This 
amount includes contributions from the 
students only. 


In an interview published on page 
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three of The Phillipian, semi-weekly 
publication of Phillips Academy of An- 
dover, Mass., Carl E. Shumway of Bos- 
ton, veteran skiing pioneer, stated that 
the “Man who does not ski will soon 
feel embarrassed in the social world.” 
Mr. Shumway in tracing the history of 
skiing in Europe and the United States, 
pointed out the great possibilities of 
the development of this sport in this 
country and how, at the present time, 
skiing is in its infancy in this country. 
In the past several years, however, 
“skiing is spreading like wildfire 
through the colleges and in the social 
world,” the veteran continued. And- 
over is an ideal spot for the develop- 
ment of the sport which “has only 
scratched the surface in the United 
States.” 


Tinted fingernails on some of the 
male students attending the University 
Prep School and Junior College of 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, has caused a spe- 
cial article to appear on the front page 
of The Maverick, weekly newspaper of 
the school. The muscular hands of the 
mighty sex were at first carefully hid- 
den and admired only in private. As 
the forces gained strength, however, 
the brilliant “claws” were flaunted be- 
fore the eyes of the conservative. Stu- 
dent opinion seemed split, however; 
one sophomore’s comment reads as 
follows: “If they use a brilliant red 
with a yellow zig-zag stripe down them, 
it would be okay.” 

The Hi Rocket, eight-page semi- 
monthly newspaper of the Durham 
(N. C.) High School, keeps the stu- 
dents informed of the important ac- 
tivities and happenings at their school 
in the past through the two column 
box entitled “Looking Backward—Ten 
Years Ago in Durham High.” 


The Young Apprentice, publication 
of the Boardman Trade School, New 
Haven, Conn., has expanded and 
changed the set up in order to increase 
the amount of space providing for news 
and features for their readers. This is 
the first time The Young Apprentice 
has entered the C. S. P. A. contest. It 
is published and printed by the stu- 
dents of the school. 


Delegates for the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of this Association have 
been named recently in The News Real, 
bi-weekly mimeographed publication of 
Adams (N. Y.) High School. With a 


two-column head on the front page of 
the February 4 issue of this three- 
column newspaper reading, “C. S. P. A. 
Delegates Named For New York Con- 
vention,” the C. S. P. A. is informed 
of their coming before the delegates’ 
registration forms were received. There 
will be ten in the party which will be 
on hand when the meetings open 
Thursday afternoon, March 11, where- 
as last year this publication was repre- 
sented by half that number. 


School Press Adviser 
At Buenos Aires 


ISS Grace Koerner, Principal of 

the Seth Boyden School at South 
Orange, New Jersey, and an active 
member of the Elementary Division of 
the C. S. P. A., has other interests that 
keep her busier than most of us are 
with our publications. 

This active participant in so many 
school press conferences is interested 
also in the cause of world peace. She 
hopped into a plane a few weeks ago 
and appeared on the scene at Buenos 
Aires for the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Consolidation of Peace. 
Upon her arrival-she was beseiged by 
South American newspaper men and 
the result of her interview appeared in 
the Buenos Aires Herald under the 
heading “Women Can Rule?” 

“Can women rule the 
said the story. 

“Most decidedly yes!” says Miss 
Grace Koerner, representative of sev- 
eral women’s institutions in New Jersey 
and former suffragette, who arrived by 
‘plane from Chile to act as observer to 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Consolidation of Peace. “Man the King 
of Creation?” she queried in the course 
of an interview with a Herald reporter 
yesterday evening, “No, I can’t accept 
that.” 

On her return her plane was forced 
down by a storm and she had to spend 
the night anchored in an_ isolated 
bayou with natives in their dugouts 
paddling about them. The lights were 
turned out early to conserve the bat- 
teries and they camped out in their 
places as well as they could until dawn. 

Now Miss Koerner is lecturing on 
her trip and giving a course in interna- 
tional relations at the State Teachers 
College at Newark, N. J. 

In her “spare” time Miss Koerner is 
working on the handbook for element- 
ary publications now being prepared 


by that Division of the C. S. P. A. 


world?,” 
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POETRY OF THE MONTH... 


HROUGH the kind co-operation 
of Miss Abigail O’Leary, adviser 
to The Quest, the literary pub- 

liaction of Central High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and the members of 
the staff, the poetry for the current 
issue of The Review was selected. The 
Quest has long enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for the type and quality of 
its literary content. This was not 
achieved in a day or an issue. Neither 
was it accomplished or maintained 
without a high degree of ieadership. 
We are fortunate in having this oppor- 
tunity to read and study these poems 
which represent a selection of selections 
and to use them as standards for com- 
parison with other schools. 


Salome to Iokanaan, the Centuries 
Having Passed 

Yet still my dust, my restless silver 
dust, 

Shall seek the muted fire of your own, 

Nor shall the lost, disintegrated bone 

Repel me further. There can be no 
lust 

In scattered grayness, no remote dis- 
gust 

With eyes too frankly wanton in the 
blown 

Bright fragments of your heart. 
body, grown 

So light, shall rest, as long I dreamed 
it must, 

Beside your lighter form. 
bold 

No longer. Never shall my fingertips 

Touch your, nor shall I ask to kiss the 
lips 

That now lie gray and passive. 
deep 

Cruel joy of love is gone. 
cold, 

Sweet dust. Let me but share your 
endless sleep. 

Betty Lu Schoening 


My 


But I am 


All the 


Be not too 


i oa 
“But You Are Young” 


“But you are young,” they said. And 
no one saw 

That being young is crouching in the 
cold 

Outside a door of silence, whipped by 
raw, 

Stark thoughts. “Yes, you are young, 
and we are old, 

We have known life,” they said. And 
no one knew 

That being young is being swept by 
tears 

Or buffeted by laughter, torn in two 

By love or hate, until the opiate years 

Have taught us peace. Their smiles 
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were chilly swords 

Which glittered piercing thin in sharp 
pretense. 

They killed us 
words 

In swift precision flung past our de- 
fense. 

Our bleeding spirits cried out to them, 
dead. 

They turned away. 
young,” they said. 

Betty Lu Schoening 
a se 
Prayer for Sophistication 

All young and undefended things, Oh 
Lord-— 

A flying bird, an early rose, a heart-— 

From the swift arrow, the bruising 
hand, the word 

Too sharply cast, deliver them. No art 

Conceals their beauty from a world 
which finds 

Beauty a thing to clutch, nor under- 
stands 

Why colored plumage droops, hearts 
bow to minds, 

And petals wither in 


hands. 


coldly, cruelly, with 


“But 


you are 


their captor’s 


That this bright rose may flourish, give 
it thorns. 

Dull the bird’s colored wings that he 
may fly 

Molested not. 
which scorns 

To hide its thoughts, form quickly, lest 
it die 

And all its fire becomes no more than 
dust, 

A crystal 
thrust. 


And for the heart 


shell 


immune to careless 
Betty Lu Schoening 
y or 
Sonnets for Christmas—Letter to the 
World—Christmas, 1936 
Now it is Christmas. Once again you 
tell 
The ageless story of a holy star. 
(Strange that I seem to hear a burst- 
ing shell; 
Strange that I seem to feel the livid 
scar 
It leaves.) 
repeat 
A pledge of peace on earth. (I feel the 
breath 
Of battle, hear the tread of marching 
feet, 
And know they go to meet a soldier’s 


death.) 


Now solemn, vested choirs 


Oh, Bethlehem, how humble thou this 
night! 
How calmly wrapped in trembling won- 


derment! 
Beneath the still, white radiance of the 
light 
That blinds all others in the firmament, 
Sleep on, unmindful that, tonight in 
Spain, 
Men slay their brothers; war drums 
throb again. 
Jean Danielson 
, Ft © 
Sonnet to Mary 
The angels’ song has ended; shepherds 
are 
Bowed low, as quietly they turn away. 
The last tall king arises, as the star 
Recedes before the promise of the day. 
How quietly He lies now, wrapped in 
sleep, 
His head a precious jewel upon your 
arm. 
Within your heart this picture you will 
keep, 
To comfort you when fear would give 
alarm. 
Oh, Mary, that small son of yours you 
hold, 
Will suffer much, and through His bit- 
ter pain, 
Your heart will feel a dagger, sharp 
and cold, 
Pierce to its depth and leave a bloody 
stain 
Your lips will taste a draught of bitter 
gall. 
Enfold Him tenderly, He is so small! 
Evangeline Boner 
, Fe 
Rendezvous at Christmas 
I must forsake awhile the holly wreath 
Too brightly lacquered green. I would 
forget 
The tinsel on the tree, the fain blue 
breath 
Of candleflame. How gladly would I 
set 
Away the snow, the dim, sonorous peal 
Of Christmas bells, and so depart to 
keep 
A rendezvous where wondering wise 
men kneel 
And humbly watch a haloed Christ- 
child sleep. 


Too deep within this pulsing heart I 
know 

An earthly Christmas holds no recom- 

pense 

For wondering kings and shepherds 
kneeling low, 

For gold and myrhh and fragrant 
frankincense; 

Or for the bells of Bethlehem which 
ring 

(Continued on page 12) 
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1937 Convention Luncheon Expected To Top Record 


Commodore’s Grand Ballroom Will Be Crowded At 
Concluding Ceremonies 


XACTLY 1,751 advisers and staff 

members, delegates to the Twelfth 

Annual Convention of the C. S. 
P. A., sat down to luncheon in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore for the concluding event of that 
memorable conference. 

With the exception of the disting- 
uished guests it was a “dutch” party. 
The C. S. P. A. has been a self-sup- 
porting institution from the start. Ev- 
eryone co-operates or contributes his 
voluntary service to make its contests, 
conventions, magazine and all its ac- 
tivities what they are with the excep- 
tion of the clerical assistance and pro- 
fessional services which it requires in 
increasing quantity as it expands. 


T HIS figure, and all C. S. P. A. 
figures, are as exact as they can 
be made. We paid the check for 1,751 
guests on the basis of luncheon tickets 
collected at the door and tallied with 
the coupons picked up by the waiters. 

e just want to be sure that when we 
Say 1,751 we mean 1,751 and everyone 
will know that we are correct. 

There were 1,763 at the Convention 
according to the same token, for each 
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person to attend registered and paid 
the required fee. If one didn’t have 
the badge signifying that he was a reg- 
istered delegate, he had great difficulty 
in getting in to the meetings—if he got 
in at all. 


A LL of this is for a purpose. We 
have said before we are a self- 
sustaining institution. Those who are 
members and who help us to render 
the service which has been available to 
members since 1925 will find every 
courtesy extended to them. We fee! 
that they are deserving of it and that 
it is their just due. It is their fees and 
the fees of their delegates that keep 
the C. S. P. A. office open twelve 


months of the year. 


HE membership of the Association 
and the advisers and staff mem- 

bers pay us a compliment that we hope 
we shall always deserve. This is one 
of the first Conventions ever to run 
upon its reputation. At no time have 
we been able to give the program more 
than a day or two in advance of the 
Convention. Yet every year, with the 
exception of the “depression” period, 
we have gained in attendance and re- 


ceived unreserved compliments upon 
the program. 

The present year is no exception. 
The reason why we cannot tell far in 
advance who will be with us is be- 
cause our speakers are busy people and 
unable to allot their voluntary time 
any appreciable distance ahead. It 
took three years to secure Mrs. Roose- 
velt; it has taken as long to secure 
others. Once when we started to build 
up the program in December, we learn- 
ed to our amazement that almost every- 
one would be in Florida, California, 
Nassau or some similar clime during 
the month of March. Now we get 
after our people as late as two weeks 
or less before the Convention and man- 
age to come through with a high score. 
Advisers and staff members are in a 
better situation and tell us far in ad- 
vance what they will be able to do. 


T the present moment we are in 
touch with a great number of 
men and women whose names are 
household words from one end of the 
country to the other. They are most 
gracious and accept our invitation at 


(Continued on page 10) 
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FEATURES! 


FEW features scattered through 
A the school newspaper will en- 

liven, not only the page, but old 
or odd bits of news. This is the sec- 
ond group to be selected by Miss Mary 
J. Barkly, Adviser to The West High- 
er, West High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and her staff from the pages of 
that publication. Note that by-lines 


give full credit for the job. 


the eS 
A feature can always be prepared on 
a holiday theme. Be sure it starts off 
from a new angle to attract attention. 


Read the one below. Then follow it 


up with some historical or other inci- 
dent to give point to the article. 


Beware! Ghosts, Goblins, Witches 
Haunt the Earth Tomorrow 
By Dorothy Hudson 

“An’ the Gobble-uns ’ill git you ef 
you don’t watch out.” This line from 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “Little Or- 
phan Annie” is suggestive of what may 
happen to anyone who has the cour- 
age to venture out tomorrow night. 


Of course you know that tomorrow 
night is Hallowe’en, the night when 
witches, ghosts and goblins freely 
roam the earth. With this festival so 
close at hand, we thought that you 
might like to know something about 
the origin of it. 

Hallowe’en is observed the night 
before the ancient church festival of 
All Saints or All Hallows. Hence 
the name Halloween or, as we call it, 
Hallowe'en. 

In England and Scotland where this 
day was, and is, enthusiastically cele- 
brated, the people are very supersti- 
tious. The people believed that evil 
spirits came out and played mischiev- 
ous pranks. Travelers were warned to 
play or sing very loudly to frighten 
away the wizards, ghosts, and spooks. 

It was on this night that a girl 
would try to learn something about 
her future husband. In Scotland, for 
instance, a young woman would grope 
her way to a cabbage patch and pull 
up the first plant she stumbled against. 
The amount of earth clinging to its 
roots showed the amount of her dowry. 
The shape and size indicated appear- 
ance and height of her future hus- 
band, while the flavor of the heart 
and stem signified his disposition. 

Some of these customs have been 
handed down to the present day, as 
cracking nuts and ducking for apples. 

So tomorrow night when you're out 
roaming the streets in your new Hal- 
lowe’en costume better not get too 
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boisterous “Er the Gobble-uns ’ill git 
you ef you don’t watch out.” 


At some time during the year the 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the publication is a fitting subject for 
a feature. Readers forget easily and 
an occasional story to bring them up 
to date is good for the paper and the 
reader at large. 

West Higher Begins 
Fifteenth Year of Publication 
By Mary Jane Brusso 

Amid the excited rush and whirl of 
the oncoming autumn, announcement 
of the fifteenth gala anniversary of 
The West Higher, heralds six of the 
most vibrant, exciting, news-crammed 
issues that The West Higher has ever 
had the honor to publish and present 
to its enthusiastic student body. 

Fifteen years of willing service on 
the part of ambitious, young journal- 
ists reveal stories of victorious foot- 
ball games, of well-deserved honors, 
medals and scholarships won by their 
classmates, of oddities and humorous 
events taking place in classrooms. 

Fifteen years that portray fifteen 
long steps—a stairway that reaches 
ever upward in its advancements and 
achievements of the past years. It 
has seen pupils and teachers come 
and go; has seen changes in the 
times, dress, habits, and even in it- 
self. Let us reflect with The West 
Higher for a while. It is the year 
1921: a small magazine is written 
and edited by the students, carrying 
the title it bears today. The school- 
magazine is a novel experience—West 
High is indeed fortunate. Time 
marches on (as time will) and we see 
a large newspaper, of an entirely dif- 
ferent style, to which enthusiastic 
home rooms are loyally subscribing. 
This is 1926. 1934 and 1935 finds a 
smaller, more compact, newer edition 
of The West Higher, adopting latest 
headlines, receiving All American and 
First Place ratings from national press 
associations. 

1936 finds The West Higher cele- 
brating its fifteenth anniversary with 
every home room aiming for one- 
hundred percent and the honor roll. 

There is enough school spirit and 
loyalty at West to urge her ever on- 
ward to gain higher awards for a 
paper which unmistakably deserves it. 


Alumni, not too ancient, are good 
subjects. They can be treated from 
all angles for graduates have a habit 
of getting into many interesting fields 
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after they leave school. Stories fea- 
turing alumni are usually well read for 
one likes to get an idea of what his 
school prepares for. If readers 
wouldn’t be scared by the term “voca- 
tional”, that, too, might be applied to 
such articles. 

Iwo ‘Ex-Cowboys’ Continue Gallop 
Down Road to Fame 

By Mary Elizabeth De Moss 

Baldwin-Wallace College has gained 
national athletic honors through the 
achievements on the gridiron of a 
former West High football player, 
Kenneth Noble, whose name headed 
the list of leading touchdown makers 
of the 1935 season in the new Spauld- 
ing Football Guide. 

Noble shared honors with Reino 
Nori of De Kalb Teachers and Ed- 
ward Stanley of Williams, each with 
sixteen touchdowns to his credit. Noble 
was placed first, however, as the qual- 
ity of his opposition superseded that 
of the other two. This acclaim was 
a mild surprise to Kenny. He knew 
he had accumulated 96 points for the 
season but he had not counted on his 
touchdowns taking him to the top 
rank, 

In the good old days when he played 
on West’s varsity he was the star of 
the backfield. He was graduated in 
June, 1932. 

Another West grad who is advanc- 
ing rapidly to a prominent position on 
the John Carroll University eleven is 
Robert Wiswosser. To quote Isi New- 
born, sports commentator of The 
Press, football fans should “keep an 
eye on a sophomore beezark named 
Bob Wiswosser in John Carroll Uni- 
versity’s backfield. 

“Remember him? A running fool of 
a halfback, as fast as anyone in town, 
on West High School’s championship 
eleven in 1934.” 

Bob was graduated from summer 
school in 1935. 


Publication Has 
No Editorial Staff 


Good News from Northeast Phila- 
delphia Catholic High lives up to its 
name. Published six times a year “by 
representatives of the student body” it 
has no editorial staff but credits all 
work with by-lies. It is three-column 
throughout its thirty-two page length. 
Such a layout lends itself well to bal- 
ance, to the insertion of boxes, poems 
and illustrations and the “representa- 
tives” have done a good job with their 
material. 
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Pupil Growth Through Publication Work 


By ANNA S. HAKE 


Adviser, Massachusetts High Lights, Massachusetts 
Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Y experience as an adviser work- 
M ing with pupils of the elemen- 
tary grades in their attempts to 
create something for publication has 
shown such astonishing growth or 
growths in the children, that I’ll admit 
I am very keenly interested in school 
press activities. The pupil interests in 
a publication project are so many and 
varied, that in almost any school there 
will be found few, if any, children 
whose attention will fail to be intrigued 
by at least some one phase of the work 
necessary to the completed whole of the 
project. The pupils’ attention thus in- 
trigued is invariably followed by the 
desire to accomplish. 

The growths in the children are 
many sided. From the very beginning 
of their interest in school press work 
will be noticed an increased anxiety to 
be accurate. Accurate in acquiring the 
facts for a story, accurate in relating 
those facts, and accurate in spelling. 
(Then, no longer are the teacher’s 
standards in spelling deemed too high. 
Those standards are: “One hundred 
per cent perfect is the only acceptable 
mark for a spelling paper. One word 
wrong means failure in a spelling les- 
son.”) The teacher does not need to 
point out that incorrect spelling can- 
not be tolerated in print. The children 
soon learn from experience, that, in or- 
der to see in print a correct delineation 
of their efforts in creative writing, a 
clear, legible handwriting is essential in 
copying their material for publication. 
Hence, accuracy in letter formation be- 
comes, for them, a desired attainment. 


B EFORE long their circle of inter- 

ests is greatly enlarged. Then 
their curiosity bceomes so aroused that 
their philosophy of life may be com- 
pared to the bard’s who wrote, 


“Life is so full of a number of 
things, 

We all should be as happy as 
kings.” 


The poor speller soon develops a 
confidence in himself and exhibits’ a 
strikingly improved independence of 


manner. The shy child with poor 
speech controls, finds that he has need, 
not only of an unembarrassed manner, 
but that he also must be courteous and 
pleasing, in order to obtain the details 
for a story he wishes to cover, or se- 
cure a much desired interview. The 
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Probes Beneath 
Surface Facts 


HE substance of this article begins 

to approach the type of observa- 

tion with its resultant point of view 
which will give the school publication 
the place in the educational sun that it 
deserves. We have passed far beyond 
the stage of technical details and must 
consider our charges a bit more than we 
consider the result of their manual la- 
bors. Mrs. Hake has long been a work- 
er in the field of school publications 
and never misses an opportunity to at- 
tend a press conference. That she goes 
telow the surface is evident from the 
thought which she reveals in this paper. 
It was presented at South Jersey sec- 
tional mecting of the New Jersey Ele- 
mentary Advisers Association to a high- 
ly interested and attentive audience. It 
is hoped other advisers will try to de- 
velop this and similar themes so that all 
of us may know of the depths which 
are yet to be plumbed before educa- 
tional authorities will view the publica- 
tion as more than a surface excrescence. 


teacher suggests exercises for him to 
practice that will enable him to acquire 
the necessary manner. Her tacit en- 
couragement and zeal causes him to 
visualize himself as the successful man 
of affairs; and, with stimulated confi- 
dence, he sets to work. In him will 
very soon be noticeable an improvement 
in poise, and personality. This form 
of growth is decidedly noticeable in 
practically all members of the staff and 
many other pupils who have achieved 
success in having their contributions ac- 
cepted for publication. 


To the adult observer the most ap- 
parent growths are: 

1. The increased happiness of the 
children. 

2. Their enlarged circle of interests, 
resulting in stimulated curiosity. 


3. An improvement in willingness to 
co-operate. (The desire for team work 
soon grips the children. This is fol- 
lowed by a willingness to help other 
children whip their attempts at creative 
writing into the necessary shape for 
publication.) 


4. Very marked growth in vocabu- 
lary control and every form of lan- 
guage ability is evident after six or 
eight months’ participation in school 
press work. 

I leave the deduction as to the psy- 
chology of these growths to you. My 
personal belief, however, is that the in- 
timate contact which necessarily exists 
between the teacher and the author of 
a bit of material on which he wants a 
criticism, is growth producing in the 
child, in proportion to the enjoyment 
the teacher experiences in being with 
the child, and having the opportunity 
to help him do his self-imposed task 
with the greatest degree of skill and 
ease of which he is capable. 


I BELIEVE that school press work 

should be strictly voluntary on the 
pupil’s part. My reason for this be- 
lief is due to the fact that at Massachu- 
setts Avenue School, in Atlantic City, 
where it has been my privilege to act 
as general adviser to our school’s mag- 
azine, “High Lights of Massachusetts” 
for the past six years, no child has 
ever been required to write anything 
for High Lights, nor perform any task 
conducive to its making, yet, we have 
always been swamped with material for 
all departments. When any service has 
been required for the successful com- 
pletion of our publication, the difficult 
task has always been to select one child 
to do the task, from several dozen vol- 
unteers who are all eager to do it. 

Visitors to our building have invar- 
iably commented on the enthusiasm of 
our children in all forms of their school 
press activities. They have expressed 
amazement at the volume of contribu- 
tions. 


E VERY September from the day 
school opens, I am bombarded 
with such questions as, “How soon will 
work on High Lights begin?” and, 
“When are clubs to start?” (We have 
clubs which the pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades may join. There is a fic- 
tion club, a feature club, an art club, 
a poetry club, and two new clubs.) But, 
even before the club meetings start, 
material pours in, in such quantities 
that the advisers feel the need of hav- 
ing at least seventy-two hours in each 
school day. My one and only lamen- 
tation on the school press activity is, 
that it is humanly impossible to confer 
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with each young author on his contri- 
bution. We do what seems to be the 
next best thing. We select the best ma- 
terial that has been handed in and train 
the authors of that material to help the 
others. Even that is a stupendous task 
at the begeinning of the school year. 
But, somehow, we worry through it, and 
after the second issue, many of the chil- 
dren are pretty well able to travel 
alone. 

The greatest satisfaction, though, for 
adviser and pupil comes at the end of 
the school year, when we see the crown- 
ing glory of our year’s efforts appear 
in the form of the final issue for that 
school year. Aside from suggestions 
made before work on that issue is be- 
gun, with very few exceptions, the pu- 
pils complete the job of making it, un- 
aided by any adult. 


I N order to give a wider field for 

publication work than is affordec 
in our school’s magazine, we several 
years ago began covering the happen- 
ings in our building which were of out- 
standing interest and sending them to 
our local evening paper for its Satur- 
day Evening’s School Page. This prac- 
tice incidentally developed a keener 
nose for news among our children and 
resulted in a greatly increased number 
of contributors. On one occasion, sixty 
children turned in the news story of a 
single event. Frequently, as many as 
thirty children will cover the same 
story. 

In our building we have seven sixth 
grade classes. Nearly half the children 
in these sixth grade classes come to 
us from other buildings where no press 
work is carried on. At the beginning 
of the school year, mounted clippings 
from the previous spring are sent to 
all fifth and sixth grade class rooms. 
Later a speech is made in the class 
rooms by a boy who has contributed 
much material while in fifth grade. This 
boy puts the proposition up to the boys 
and girls as to whether the columns in 
the local paper shall be continued and 
tabulates for each classroom the num- 
ber of votes for and against continuing 
them. This fall there were two oppos- 
ing votes from the entire 440 children 
who comprise the fifth and sixth grade 
classes. 

Our principal laughingly remarked 
that the activity program of Massachu- 
setts Avenue School was largely built 
around its publication work. 


Hc” much of the pupiis’ enthusi- 


astic interest is due to the friend- 


ship developed through the close con- 
tacts of advisers and pupils laboring 
together on projects the pupils have 
elected to accomplish, I am unable to 
state. But, just as the pupils’ growth 
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is in proportion to the adviser’s satis- 
faction in working with him, may we 
not likewise assume that the child’s en- 
thusiasm is engendered and kept on 
fire by the adviser’s delight in his com- 
pany and his efforts? 


Then, too, some of the enthusiasm 
may be due to the trips and excursions 
which staff members have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy. The first experience 
each year is usually a trip to the local 
newspaper plant. Last year we put on 
a program for the assembly of the 
Glenolden, Pa., High School, to show 
how our magazine is produced. It has 
been our custom to attend the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the C. S. P. Advisers’ 
Association at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel with a group of about twenty- 
five children. After the meeting and 
luncheon a newspaper plant and the 
Philadelphia City Hall are visited. The 
Trenton News furnishes films which 
picture the story of the making of their 
paper. We show that. The children 
who go to Philadelphia makes speeches 
in assembly. Each child covers a dif- 
ferent feature of the day’s experience. 
This year we added the all-day clinic 
on October 31, at Rutgers University. 
It was to be conducted by Professor 
Olson. Its program was quite enticing. 
We always attend the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Elementary School 
Press Association with a very large 
group of children. This is held in At- 
lantic City during the State Teachers’ 
Convention. At this meeting the chil- 
dren seem to benefit greatly from ex- 
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Luncheon 

(Continued from page 7) 
once if they are at all able to do so. 
If they are unable to be with us, they 
express regret and ask to be kept in 
mind for another year. 

Delegates to the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the C. S. P. A. may be 
sure of a long list of outstanding peo- 
ple who will give them the informa- 
tion they need. Men and women who 
know the school press field are select- 
ed as speakers. Names mean little un- 
less their bearer knows something about 
the conditions under which schools 
publish their papers. For the feature 
speakers we try to select men and 
women who are largely in the public 
eye and who can contribute something 
inspirational to the Convention. 


AST but not least is the fact that 

the majority of the speakers have 

been selected by advisers and staff 
members who inform us long before 
the convening of the Convention what 
they want to listen to when they come 


amining the exhibit. 


T HE New York trip is the high 
spot of the year. It is planned 
for, and dreamed of, long weeks in 
advance. As each communication from 
the C. S. P. A. is received, a special 
meeting of the staff is called and the 
communication is read and discussed 
at length. We enter every contest of.- 
fered by the various organizations af- 
filiated with the C.S. P. A. This does 
not seem to be customary among other 
elementary groups. We find, however, 
that our children eagerly await the re- 
sults of these contests; and, in April, 
1935, we were encouraged by receiving 
an extra copy of The School Press 
Review with “Marked Copy” stamped 
on its cover in red. Our news story 
of the Announcement Sheet for the 
1935 C. S. P. A. Convention had been 
awarded second place. It was written 
by Josef Grossman and Jane Newkirk. 

Of course the three or four days 
spent in New York are crowded to 
overflowing. On our return the as- 
sembly audience always claims to be 
thrilled at hearing the speeches made 
by the children who have attended the 
C. S. P. A. convention. Even the jan- 
itors and janitresses attend that assem- 
bly. 

Each one of these experiences un- 
doubtedly aids in the pupils’ growth, 
and, as the children say, “furnish them 
a lot of fun.” Our children are happy 
in the satisfaction of having completed 
their self-imposed tasks, and having 
seen the results of their efforts in print. 


to New York. The Convention is what 
the members of this Association make 
it and it is the enthusiasm, courtesy 
and appreciation of the delegates which 
make an appearance upon the program 
so pleasant to those who are invited 
to be there. 


Umbrellas Inspire 
Feature Story 


When it rains, he sees plenty of 
color and rain-soaked persons. This 
seems to be the idea well expressed by 
the writer of a special boxed humorous 
strain appearing on page two of The 
York High Weekly, York Penna., en- 
titled “And Still It Rains.” About ten 
years ago people carried nice black 
umbrellas that kept off the rain—now 
the color combinations of pink, orange, 
purple, brown and white instruments 0 
the kind one can see through and that 
the water can seep through are em- 
ployed to combat the rainfall. “If you 
want to,” the article continues, “you 
may have an umbrella to match your 
hair; this being especially preferable 
to the auburn-haired beauties.” 
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in the Lead 


Featuring Right Elements 


By VIRGINIA CRANMER 


Editor-in-Chief, The Cub, Elementary Division of 
Junior High School Number 3, Trenton, N. J. 


FEEL rather strange in being 
I called upon to speak as this is my 

first experience on a school paper 
staff and the first time I have ever at- 
tended a convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


I have chosen for my topic, “Featur- 
ing the Right Elements in the Lead” 
not only because it is one in which I am 
much interested but also because in our 
newspaper work all of us have so much 
room for improvement in this particu- 
lar subject. 

Many of us have discovered that it 
isn’t very difficult to write an article 
of some sort or other for our school 
paper but we have also discovered that 
it isn’t very easy when we try to write 
a good one. One of the most impor- 
tant things in a god news story is to 
have a good beginning or a good lead 
as we call it. 


O many otherwise excellent school 
papers appear rather boresome 
and lacking in interest because the edi- 
tors and writers are careless and over- 
use one or two types of leads with the 
result that the pages of the paper be- 
come rather common and tiresome and 
fail to interest the reader. 


In an exchange paper received the 
other day I noticed eight articles be- 
ginning in the following manner. 1. 
Mrs. Jenning’s class is going to play 
Santa Claus to the birds. 2. Miss 
Wilson’s class and Mrs. Jenning’s class 
made donations of jellies to the chil- 
dren’s ward of Proctor Hospital. 3. 
Miss Pryor’s class is going to have a 
Christmas party. 4. Miss Darling’s 
class makes their spelling words into 
paragraphs. 5. Miss Darling’s class re- 
ceived a letter from a full blooded In- 
dian. 6. Miss Jenning’s class and Miss 
Wilson’s class have learned three 
dances. 7. Miss Vane’s and Miss Bar- 
ton’s classes have learned a new dance. 
8. Miss Fill’s class decided to change 
squad leaders for the third marking 
period. 

Do you see how monotonous it be- 
comes? Now let’s make some changes 
in these. 1. Cold and snow won’t pre- 
vent the birds from getting enough to 
eat for Mrs. Jenning’s class is going to 
feed them. 2. Proctor Hospital chil- 
dren will receive baskets of jellies from 
Miss Wilson’s and Mrs. Jenning’s 


classes. 3. Several children under the 
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How To Begin? 
Author Tells How 


HEN Virginia Cranmer gave this 

talk before the Twelfth Annual 
Convention of the C. S. P. A., she was 
the Editor-in-Chief of The Cub, the 
publication of the elementary division 
of Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, 
N. J. 
use what they want when they want it. 


Editors are not always able to 


Sometimes they have too much and 
sometimes too little. In this case we 
have tried to give our readers this in- 
te-esting article on several occasions but 
circumstances prevented it. We believe 
we have lost nothing by our wait. 


direction of Miss Pryor are planning a 
Christmas party. 4. A novel spelling 
paragraph idea is being used by Miss 
Darling’s children. 5. Great was the 
delight of Miss Darling’s pupils when 
they received a letter from a full- 
blooded Indian. Combining the sixth 
and seventh. While Miss Vane’s and 
Miss Barton’s children learned one new 
dance, Miss Jenning’s and Miss Wil- 
son’s boys and girls learned three. And 
finally 8. Since the third marking pe- 
riod has arrived, Miss Fill’s boys and 
gitls decided to change squad leaders. 

I feel sure that you agree with me 
that a variety of leads such as I sug- 
gested would improve the pages of this 
paper very much. 


T IME and again as we glance over 
the pages of our exchanges we 
find in the same paper so many news 
articles beginning in exactly the same 
manner. A study of these papers shows 
that the three types of lead sentences 
most commonly overworked by editors 
and staff writers are: The common 
noun lead such as—The children of, 
The pupils of, or The boys and girls 
of such and such a class is studying 
England. 2. The proper noun lead 
such as we'll say Miss Brown’s class, or 
Miss Brown’s pupils, or Miss Brown’s 
children went for a walk. 

Then another type which is entirely 
different but one which is very com- 
monly used is, the time clause lead 
such as, On Friday November 10 or 
On Saturday, December 25, we went 


swimming. 

Now these three kinds of leads are 
all good and should be used but the 
editors should be careful not to over- 
work them particularly when there are 
so many different ways of beginning 
sentences. 


B OTH the time and the place lead 

are familiar to us all. However 
we might vary these two by using one 
of the following types. 1. The event 
lead such as, The twelfth annual con- 
cert of the school orchestra will be 
given in the Town Hall next Friday 
evening. 2. The cause lead as Because 
of superior playing the Red and Gray 
defeated the Blue and Gold in last 
night’s basketball game. 3. The re- 
sult lead such as, An overwhelming vic- 
tory for Lincoln School was the result 
of yesterday’s football game with 
Washington. 4. The quotation lead as 
“Never did I hear a better debate,” 
said Dr. Walmuth, is sure to bring 
readers. Then there’s the noun lead 
such as, Twelve graduates have invited 
their teachers to dinner, as well as the 
name lead which emphasizes the indi- 
vidual such as Charles Lawson and 
Fred Dunn have been awarded posi- 
tions on the football team. 

The time clause lead would be When 
the children of Webster School arrived 
in their rooms Tuesday, they found 
them much too cold for study and were 
dismissed, is a good one. 8. The place 
clause lead as, Where two years ago 
the school possessed only a muddy ill- 
kept playground, Lincoln now boasts 
of one of the finest athletic fields in 
the state, is another change. The com- 
parison lead will add variety as, The 
more vigorously the Pratt rooters 
cheered at yesterday’s football game 
the more vigorously the Pratt players 
fought. 

Still another style is the adjective 
lead as Fresh from today’s victory 
Eastern looks forward to tomorrow’s 
game with Stanford. Then there is the 
pronoun lead as Those who want to 
win a prize should read the rules of 
the essay contest posted on the bulle- 
tin board or the verb lead such as 
Cover all your books at once. 

These are only some of the leads 
which might be used by editors and 
writers interested in improving their 
paper and I do hope these suggestions 
will prove of some value to you. 
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National Elementary Press Survey 


State Chairmen Are Named 


NDER the able direction of Mr. 
Raymond S. Michael, Principal 
of Junior High School No. 3 at 
Trenton, N. J. and Chairman of the 
Elementary Division of the C. S. P. A., 
a survey of the elementary publications 
of the United States has been going on 
for some time. 

The Elementary Division of this 
Association has been the most active 
of all the divisions in the amount of 
work it has undertaken to perform. 
With careful planning they have work- 
ed out their own scoring sheets and 
they do their own judging. They out- 
line and organize the meetings at the 
Convention and furnish The Review 
with a continuous stream of copy from 
advisers and pupils for that section 
which is devoted to their interests. 


ere in the survey are the 
teacher-advisers listed below. 
They have been able to secure the cor- 
dial co-operation of advisers far and 
wide. The reports which will emanate 
from this committee will give us our 
first authoritative information on the 
status of the elementary press of this 
country. 

The state chairmen, positions and ad- 
dresses are 

Alabama—Frank L. Grove, Editor, 
Alabama School Journal, 21 Adams 
Street, Montgomery. 

Arizona—J. Morris Richards, Direc- 
tor of Tests and Measurements, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Phoe- 
nix. 

Arkansas—Miss Willie Lawson, Sec- 
retary A. E. A., Department of Public 
Instruction, Little Rock. 

California—Vierling Kersey, Super- 
intendent of Instruction and Director 
of Education, 511 Library and Courts 
Building, Sacramento. 

Colorado—Miss A. Helen Anderson, 
Supervisor of Publications (secondary) 
of Denver, Adminstration Building, 
414 Fourteenth Street, Denver. 

Connecticut—S. F. Hall, Principal, 
Harbor School, New London. 

Delaware—Miss E. V. Ward, English 
Department, Wilmington High School, 
Wilmington. 

Washington, District of Columbia— 
Robert L. Haycock, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Franklin Adminis- 
tration Building, 13th and Kay Streets. 

Florida—Charles M. Fischer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chairman of Mi- 
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ami Public Schools, Miami. 

Miss Amanda L. Forkner, Faculty 
Adviser, Miami High Times, Miami 
High School. 

Georgia—Miss Josie Slocub, Super- 
visor Grades Four, Five, Six, Chairman 
for Atlanta, Atlanta Public Schools, 
Atlanta. 

Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, State Chairman, City 
Hall, Atlanta. 

Illinois—Tobey Goodman, English 
Department, William E. Gladstone 
School, Chicago. 

Indiana—W. A. Evans, Director of 
Publications, Indianapolis Public 
Schools, Indianapolis. 

Kansas—O. P. Loevenguth, Princi- 
pal, Kellogg Elementary School, Wich- 
ita. 

Kentucky—Miss Wilson, English De- 
partment, George Rogers Clark School, 
Louisville. 

Maryland—Miss M. Rosella 
man, English Department, 
School No. 43. 

Massachusetts—Miss Alice E. Rams- 
dell, Principal, Tapley School Spring- 
field. 

Michigan—Chairman for Saginaw, 
Miss Lena M. Fee, President Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
712 South Oakley, Saginaw. 

Minnesota—Miss Rosalie E. Ray, In- 
structor, Lake Harriet School, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mississippi—Mr. H. G. Street, Prin- 
cipal, Powers School, Jackson. 

Missouri—Miss Miriam L. Brown, 
Curriculum Research Department, 
Springfeld Elementary Schools, 
Springfield. 

Montana—F. L. Schneider, County 
Superintendent of Fallon County, 
Baker. 

New Jersey—Mrs. A. S. Hake, Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic 
City. 

New Hampshire—Miss Florence E. 
Abbott, Pearl Street School, Man 
chester. 

New Mexico—Charles L. Mills, Prin- 
cipal, The Rosevelt School, Carsbad. 

Nevada—Miss Helen Dunn, In- 
structor, Junior High School, Reno. 

New York—Miss Harriet Soldano, 
English Department, Chairman for N. 
Y. C., Chairman for state, Public 
School No. 36, 1070 Castle Avenue, 
New York City. 

North Carolina, Miss Blanche Burke, 
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Instructor, Durham Public Schools, 
Hotel Malbourne, Durham. 

North Dakota—Miss Anne Rasmus- 
sen, Critic Teacher, Seventh Grade, 
State Teachers’ College, Minot. 

Ohio—AMiss E. F. Moore, Instructor, 
City Chairman, Dunham _ School, 
Cleveland. 

Oregon—Mrs. Dorothy Rea, Princi. 
pal, McKinley, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Mr. John Cole, In 
structor, Palmer Township, Easton, 
Penn. 

Rhode Island—Mr. Wayne McNal- 
ly, Principal, Kenyon Street Platoon 
School, 99 Kenyon Street, Providence 

South Carolina—Miss Mary Eva 
Hite, Acting Director, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, Office of State 
Supt. of Education, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Miss Georgia Morse, 
Principal, Junior High School, Pierre. 

Tennessee — Mr. E. W. Hudgens, 
Principal, DuPont Grammar School, 
Old Hickory. 

Texas——Miss Helen C. Steele, Prin- 
cipal, Edgar Allen Poe School, Hous- 
ton. 

Vermont—Miiss Osie Baker, Instruc- 
tor, Green Street School, Brattleboro. 

Virginia — Miss Ruth Livermon, 
Principal, Meadowbrook School, Nor- 
folk. 

Washington—Miss Ethel R. Sheriff, 
Adviser, “Ravena Review’, Ravenna 
School, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Mr. C. V. Boyers, 
Principal, Fetty School, Huntington, 
154 Wilson Court, Huntington. 

Wisconsin—Miss Lucy Elberfield, 
Instructor, Henry Clay School, 1144 
East Henry Clay Street, Milwaukee. 


Poetry 
(Continued from page 6) 
“Tonight is born a Saviour—Hail the 
King!” 
Jean Danielson 
a ee 
Possession 
His plow, a silver shuttle, weaves the 
earth 
In magic fantasy. The golden soil 
Lies crumbled back in endless rows of 
light 
And shadow. On his hill 
He searches now the glassy sky 
For rain, but in his heart he knows 
This year will be as last, dry, dust-er 
curled 
With scarce enough for food. 
He stands alone, with head 
back 
In proud possession. He does not hate 
The earth that gives him no reward 
For diligence, but cares for it with care- 
ful hands. 
It is his own—his heritage. 
Irene Moerke 


thrown 
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Announcing: 


‘“Student’s Journalism Laboratory’’ 
By LAMBERT GREENWALT 


Author of “School Press Management and 
Style”; Chairman, Board of Standards, C. S. P. A. 


HE first classroom textbook on 
Journalistic English for which a 
Teachers’ Key or Manual is pro- 

vided, will, in all probability, be off the 
press by the time this issue of The Re- 
view appears. The title of the new book 
is “A Student’s Journalism Labora- 
tory,” and it is listed in the 1937 cata- 
log of Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York, for mid-winter publication. 

Other books dealing with the tech- 
niques of writing for publication sug- 
gest many written assignments through- 
out, but the pile of papers is left in the 
teacher’s lap with no models or keys as 
a basis for evaluating them. This is 
burdensome even for the journalism 
teacher of wide training and long ex- 
perience. For the new teacher, the task 
of grading such work is staggering. 

Mr. Greenawalt, author of the new 
text, has made, as a part of his official 
work for the C. S. P. A. a careful 
study of all available high-school and 
college journalism courses of study. 
He was also chairman for the Pennsyl- 
vania State syllabus now being widely 
distributed. As a result of such work, 
he has been in a position to determine 
upon those principles, objectives, and 
content which are common to all such 
courses, and he has made sure that his 
new book will coincide in all essentials 
with the various journalism courses 
now in use. 

The Review has obtained a copy of 
the Preface to the new journalism text, 
which we quote in full: 


oy tus textbook has been prepar- 
ed in an effort to meet the 
rapidly-multiplying needs, technical 
and creative, that confront all school 
press advisers and staffs, and classes in 
journalism or English-journalism. It 
presents a laboratory-unit course of 
study for teaching the fundamentals of 
journalistic work. In developing the 
course, experience over a period of 
fifteen years was the practical labora- 
tory. That experience includes not only 
class work and supervision of a student 
periodical, but official connection with 
state and national organizations that 
offered splendid opportunities, during 
conventions and through correspond- 
ence, for learning the many problems 
and needs of teachers. Essentials of 
immediate importance are, therefore, 
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stressed in this book, through a work- 
able plan that has met the severe test 
of actual try-out in all aspects. 

“Such origin should mean that this 
basal text covers the specific instruc- 
tional requirements that demand at- 
tention wherever there are student pub- 
lications, high- school and college 
journalism courses, and classes for 
teachers in training for supervision of 
the allied-curricular activities. In the 
English class, particularly when those 
students serve as the newspaper staff, 
this course should adapt itself to a dual 
need, since training in the mechanics 
of journalistic writing simply means a 
specialized and more interesting appli- 
cation of the mechanics of written Eng- 
lish which must be taught at any rate. 
And clear and effective self-expression, 
the ultimate goal, is at least as essential 
to journalistic writing as to any other 
form of written English. 


CAS IT stands, this text offers a 
one-semester course, but, when 
used by more mature students, whether 
in high schools or colleges, the work 
may be completed in an intensive term 
of six weeks. So, also, can the book be 
the basis of a year’s work. 

“Many of the regular assignments 
can be prepared in the classroom with- 
in the time-limit of the average class 
period. 

“A laboratory text should, of course, 
contain many exercises and problems 
for the student. But a book of exer- 
cises lacking a definite system of eval- 
uating and re-checking class work 
would fall short of the full meaning 
and purpose of scientific teaching. 


FR JRTHERMORE, a laboratory 
text should set up standards as 
guides, in addition to goals to be at- 
tained through a series of activities and 
experiences. Such work cannot be pas- 
sive, but must involve creative effort 
and certain subtle psychological pro- 
cesses, rather than mere memory, repe- 
tition, or mechanical drill. The techni- 
cal training desired should be corre- 
lated with creative or constructive aims. 
Thus the educative outcomes of the 
student’s efforts should accrue along 
with the acquisition of technical knowl- 
edge and automatic habits or skills. 
“The mass teaching idea in educa- 


tion is giving way to a viewpoint aim- 
ing not only to teach the mass as a 
class group, but to provide opportuni- 
ties at the same time for the individual 
student to develop his own inherent 
possibilities and interests. Mere quan- 
tity of drill material will not accom- 
plish this end, for scores of drills in 
various subjects are frequently alike in 
their manipulative processes. Such 
work ignores the important factors of 
variety, curiosity, initiative, and per- 
sonal appeal. 

“To be complete, and faithful to its 
avowed purpose, a laboratory system 
must contain or suggest within itself all 
the required unit equipment for prac- 
tice as well as for constructive work. 
Collateral and supplementary mater- 
ials and references are, however, de- 
sirable and necessary for broadening 
purposes, and for training in further 
experimentation and research activity. 


oT HIS volume, it is hoped, will 
measure up to most of these 
specifications. It comprises three main 
divisions, as follows: 

Part I—Introductory Background. 

Part II—Laboratory Units of Work, 
including all technical phases of jour- 
nalistic writing. 

Part I1I—Problems for Review and 
Advance Study. 

“The Introductory Background cov- 
ers the high points in the origin and 
development of spoken and written 
language, and of the newspaper. Spe- 
cial problems are offered at the end of 
each of these two chapters. 

“For all Laboratory Units of Work 
in Part II, assignments for which are 
detailed and specified, there are pro- 
vided a great variety of special supple- 
mentary references, including books 
and magazine articles. 


“oT HE system of definite scoring 

and relative evaluation for all 
Unit Exercises and Objective Tests 
appears in the Manual that ac- 
companies this text. Without such plan, 
the teacher in the modern English or 
journalism classroom would find it im- 
possible properly to check on the work 
of many students each day, because of 
the increasingly heavy teach-load, and 
the complex nature of the day’s work 
in numerous other respects. Students 
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can very well assist in using the scoring 
system, adding in that way to their 
training. In the Manual will be found 
also all necessary suggestions and di- 
rections to the teacher for the efficient 
use of text and scoring plan. Careful 
observance of those suggestions will 
bring the most satisfactory results, and 
the teacher can decide promptly and 
clearly, each day, the immediate needs 
of the class for further assignment. 


66ET WILL be helpful for the in- 

structor to note, also, the logical 
order of the chapters in Part II: Ma- 
terial must first be written before it can 
be copy-edited, set up in type, proof- 
read, and published. 

“Part III, with its material for Re- 
view and Advance Study offers the 
wide range of selection that is so vital 
to the adjustment of work to the needs 
and capacities of the individual. Be- 
sides, the progress of the whole class 
can be determined by the Review prob- 
lems which aim to gather loose ends 
and clinch the acquisition of at least 
the minimum requirements of the 
course. References for collateral and 
supplementary work also are included 
in Part ITI. 

“Tt will be observed that many of the 
problems throughout the text, while 
pertinent to the Units of Work, re- 
quire research into other fields, to re- 
veal interrelationships that might not 
ordinarily occur to the student, there- 
by increasing his scope of reading and 
broadening his educational horizon. 


“A LTHOUGH the material offer- 

ed in this book is adequate for 
teaching the technical standards indis- 
pensable to any foundation course in 
journalism, other texts in the field can 
very well be used in conjunction with 
it. Hence the reference at ends of chap- 
ters, and the extensive classified Biblio- 
graphy in the rear of the book. 

“The student should make a copy of 
the model Progress Chart for graphing 
his own achievement. This chart should 
be regularly kept up to date, as it will 
be of value both to the student and the 
teacher. 

“In the rear of this book appear also 
a long list of high school and college 
newspapers, and a list of colleges of- 
fering courses in journalism. The val- 
ue of each list, for purposes of corres- 
pondence and comparison, is clear. The 
former offers a wide range for select- 
ing and studying publications now in 
the field. These lists, while sufficiently 
inclusive for any purpose, are neces- 
sarily incomplete. There are hundreds 
of established student newspapers not 
registered in the offices of the national 
scholastic press associations, and hun- 
dreds of new publications make their 
appearance each year. 
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“This text will not have been pro- 
duced in vain if it adds in some degree 
to the student’s store of educative and 
cultural experiences. For not everyone 
who studies this course will have de- 


termined definitely to make journalism 
his life work. Those who plan to do so, 
however, should find themselves in 
possession of at least the elemental 
concepts of journalism.” 


One-Year Course In Publications 


(Continued from page 2) 

Comparison and contrast between 
newspapers and magazines is suggested 
for this unit, if time permits. Differ- 
ences in presentation and purposes 
should be stressed with special refer- 
ence to the causes for each. 

Suggested Correlated Activities 

a. Definition and explanation of 
types and sources. 

b. Activities. 

1. Writing activities 

(a) Writing leads with various in- 
troductions. 

(b) Practice in each type of news 
writing—straight news, follow-up, re- 
ports of speeches or meetings, sports 
stories. 

2. Oral activities (To be written into 
news stories). 

(a) Reports from newspapers or ac- 
counts of school activities. 

(b) Reports of classroom activities. 

(c) A debate. 

(d) A demonstration of how to do 
something or how something works. 

(e) A literary program for a “club 
meeting.” 

3. Grammar: Nominative, posses- 
sive, and objective case; agreement of 
nouns and pronouns, reference of pro- 
nouns. 

4. Word study: 

Spelling—rules for gender, plurals, 
possessives, capitalizing; Vocabulary— 
practice in finding synonyms for over- 
worked nouns. 

5. Punctuation—Use of colon, semi- 
colon, quotation marks, apostrophe, 
dash. 
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Junior Fourth 
Estate Meets 
The Walt Whitman Galley of the 


Junior Fourth Estate met on January 
11 in Abington, Pa., for its semi-annual 
induction of new members. The mem- 
bers of the Number 1 Chapter of the 
student-editor organization of the 
C. S. P. A. was founded by Miss Ger- 
trude L. Turner, adviser to The Oracle 
of Abington High School and has de- 
veloped into one of the most sought 
after extra-curricular activities of that 
school. The first induction meeting is 
held in the home of a student and the 
second is held in the spring at the High 
School. 

The students vie with one another 
for the privilege of entertaining the 
Chapter so the group “get around” the 
township in the course of time. The 
impressive ceremonies were conducted 
by an alumnus of the Chapter and the 
principal address was delivered by 
Joseph Murphy, Director of the C. S. 
P. A. 
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School Paper Without Advertising 


EXPENDITURES 
Estimated Actual 


RECEIPTS 
Estimated Actual 
$1250.00 $1259.40 
985.00 1658.12 
126.60 


Activity Tickets 
All Athletics 
The Mirror 
Operetta 200.00 88.10 
Halloween Social 350.00 528.49 
Debate—Oratoricals 88 
Lyceum 9.00 4.95 
Office Account 
Senior Class Play 
Balance from 1933-34 
Totals 


$2316.12 
638.73 
141.46 
210.69 
36.69 
275.00 
20.75 
100.00 


$1722.00 
500.00 
150.00 
150.00 
66.00 
275.00 
25.00 
100.00 
198.00 
$3764.54 


198.00 


$2988.00 $2988.00 $3739.44 
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(This receipt may be used in place of the Ticket 
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1935-36 Junior High Activity Ticket 


Ticket No. 


318 


Senior fiian School Operetta 


of the meee of this ticket is 
one year's subscription to 
Tue Mirrc oR 


Price $2.00 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 
All ome | Doe 
“The Mirr: For € — Year 
All Lyceum Program: Exhibit 
All es rathletic Cc onteste eaeiiins rapecial Thanksgiving game) 


PUPIL’S RECEIPT 
up to December 1) 


Ticket No. PO Fe etenticnnins 


“MIRROR” SUBSCRIPTION 
1 if payments are not completed) 


Ses erate 
e[w[olw[ol~[ata 





(Mirror Subscription will be cancelled December 


Home Room Teacher 


Home Room No. 
Home Room Teacher. 





318 
318 


Activity Ticket 


affair sponsored by the junior class for 
the benefit of the Activities Fund. 
Dancing, movies, minstrels, beano, and 


(Continued from page 3) 
O NE other important source of in- 


come needs to be mentioned: the 


Halloween social. This is an annual a variety of booths usually draw over- 


Going Up, Up, Up! 


The Annual Convention Attendance 
OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


flow crowds. Admission is charged to 
all who enter the building and an ad- 
ditional charge is made for dancers. 
The success of the social is obvious in 
the figures just quoted. 

The Activities Budget Plan in Pal- 
merton unquestionably fulfills success- 
fully the three-fold purpose of its 
sponsors: 

I. That worthwhile, but non- 
profit-making, activities might be 
continued unhampered by straiten- 
ed financial circumstances. 

II. That those activities build- 
ing up large surplusses would be 
checked in the tendency to feel 
that as they had made the money, 
they could spend as they wished. 

III. That pupils would better 
attend debates, baseball games, 
and other activities which had not 
been well-supported, if they pos- 
sessed a ticket admitting, them 
without extra charge.* 

There is no question in my mind 
about the success of a similar plan, 


modified to suit conditions, in any other 


school system. 
*From an article by Donald W. Den- 
niston, principal of the high school. 


SPECIAL CONTESTS 
Literary—for Magazines. 
Publicity—for All Members. 
Hand-Set—for Qualifying 

Members. 

Deadline, February 20 


ACH year it is becoming increasingly evident that attending the Convention means going to the three-day 
C. S. P. A. Convention in New York. The meetings are held in the many halls and buildings of Colum- 


bia University so that not for a moment is there a feeling that the Association is other than an educa- 


tional organization closely allied to an educational institution. 
and lecture halls where the speakers instruct rather than address. 


The sectional meetings are held in classrooms 


W HILE our numbers are constantly increasing we look upon it only as a means of indicating that some- 
thing must be given to the delegates that is worthwhile, that is worth coming for, that is worth talking 
about, that yields a return commensurate with the time, effort and expense the trip to the University entails. 


If the circulars now in your hands do not give you all the information you desire write to the Director 


for additional information. 


P.S. Itis preferable to register in advance. 


February, 1937 


The Delegates Registration forms are now in the hands of your adviser. 


It saves delay and eliminates the danger of missing the meetings. 





Interviewing 


HERE is more to an interview than 
securing a story for the school 
publication. “Contacts” cannot be over- 
looked if one wishes to make a place 
for himself in this world. The individ- 
ual interview may not be a crowning 
achievement in itself nor that individ- 
ual contact a matter of consequence to 
the interviewer. 


In the long run, however, the prep- 
aration for the interview, the arrange- 
ments for the meeting, the devious 
ways that one must tread to secure the 
proper entree, accustoming oneself to 
the strange new personality and acting 
calmly and considerately, create within 
the individual a poise and bearing that 
is priceless. It is this phase of school 
publication work, the psychological, 
that has been sadly neglected but it is 
not one that is lost upon the adviser or 
unknown or without its effects upon 
the young and developing staff mem- 


ber. 


H® is an example of an interview 
sent to The Review by Miss Bess 
Tye, adviser to the Marshallite, John 
Marshall Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, California. It will be followed by 
other examples of this type of report- 
ing and writing from Miss Tye’s news- 
writing class. 

This interview of Agnes Akin Atkin- 
son was written by Mary Torrence, stu- 
dent reporter of John Marshall Junior 
High School newswriting class, of Pas- 
adena, California. 


ALKING two miles up to the 
brink of Eaton’s Canyon in Pas- 
dena, California, this Marshall- 

ite reporter approached the home of 
Agnes Akin Atkinson, the Altadena 
writer and animal lover, in hopes of 
obtaining an interview. Upon being 
ushered into the comfortable living 
room, the interviewer was surprised to 
see a huge window, which took up the 
entire end of the room enabling Dr. 
and Mrs. Atkinson to watch the ani- 
mals and not disturb them. Here we 
sat watching the birds and the squirrels 
popping in and out of the holes in the 
wall built purposely for the lizards. 
Occasionally there is fighting when a 
skunk and a fox, or a fox and a coon 
are feeding at the same time. There 
are about seven or eight ringtails whose 
habitat is the garage where the Atkin- 
sons keep their car. 

Mrs. Atkinson recently had to buy 
a canvas for the car because the scam- 
pering ringtails leave their tiny foot- 
prints all over the body. Our ringtail 
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An Art To Be Cultivated 


The staff of The Marshallite, John Marshall Junior High School, 


Pasadena, Cal., which is contributing the series of interviews of which 


the one on this page is the first. 
Ruth Merrick, feature editor; Mary Heinzelman, 


Lower row: 


senior edition editor; Barbara Pierson, assistant editor; Joe Risser 


and Madeline Kelby, editors in chief; George Spindt, assistant edi- 


tor; Betty Clough, girls’ sports editor; Sibyl Passman, senior edition 


editor. 


Standing: Bob Braden, boys’ sports editor; Louise Thomp- 


son, feature editor; Chaslee White, Mary Torrance, open forum edi- 
tors; Tommy Hanes, Marshall Fright editor; Shirley Quick, busi- 


ness manager; Georgia Evergreen, literary editor; Naomi Gray, ex- 
change editor; Elinor Smith, Marshall Fright editor, and Miss Bess 


Tye, adviser. 


mother who had her front feet gnawed 
by a trap and had learned to walk on 
her hind legs, gave birth to three baby 
ringtails. The Atkinsons took care of 
them until they were able to care for 
themselves. These are believed to be 
the first ringtail babies ever seen. Near- 
ly every animal about their home has 
its moniker, the ringtails being Bill, 
Biff, and Bing. Many different birds 
feed in the daytime on the rocks while 
the animais such as skunks, weasels, 
possums and foxes feed at night. 

“Many people,” she said, “wonder 
why we are not bothered by flies with 
all the food lying about. There are 
many lizards lying in the rock wall on 
the edge of the canyon who eat the 
flies. The skunks in turn eat the liz- 
ards.” She continued to say that old 
Mother Nature is pretty careful to 
keep a good balance. 

This good work started when Dr. 
Atkinson began photographing the ani- 
mals for a hobby. As it developed, Mrs. 
Atkinson also became interested and 
began to keep a diary of their coming 
and going. The very first article she 
wrote about animals was accepted by 
the National Geographic Magazine in 
1931. The article entitled “Defending 
Nature’s Children” was later reprinted 
in the London Illustrated News. Her 
material which always has a ready mar- 
ket is usually sent to the Nature Maga- 
zine, Photo Art, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. Mrs Atkinson. who 
writes under the name of Agnes Akin 


Atkinson, showed me a copy of her 
first book, “Blinky,” the story of a 
ringtail. Throughout are actual photo- 
graphs of Blinky, the three-year-old 
ringtail, taken by Dr. Atkinson, who 
has become noted for his wonderful 
animal photography. South of the 
““Man-house,” which is what the ani- 
mals in Mrs. Atkinson’s stories call her 
home, is a cozy studio with the name 
“Ah - Nosta” meaning “get your 
thoughts from the hills,” imprinted 
over the door. It was placed there by 
Chief Thunderbird. 

On the way to the back of the “Man- 
house,” Mrs. Atkinson informed me 
that the scores of small holes under the 
eaves of the roof had been made by 
the noisy woodpeckers as a place to 
store their acorns. 

Next she led me to a big cage where 
an injured possum lay. It had been 
brought up to the Man-house by the 
Pasadena Humane Society. “The pos- 
sum must have been run over by a car,” 
she said as she turned him over to find 
the extent of his injuries. He was “play- 
ing possum” but it was plain to be seen 
that his leg was broken. “When he is 
well,” she continued, “he will be turned 
loose with the rest of the menagerie.” 

The Atkinsons came from Georgia 
about ten years ago. Noticing the ani- 
mals about their new home they began 
setting out food averaging about 100 
pounds of chicken feed, two gunny 
sacks of bread and a large quantity of 
fruit each week. 
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AIDS TO BETTER SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
(Prices to Members) 


Official Seal 

Official Style Book 

Proof Readers Cards (6 for 25c) 

“A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic Writing” 

Specimen Headline Schedule Charts (Reduced 
from 75c) 

Primer of School Newspaper Technique (New) 


(Discount for Quantity Orders) 
406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University 


THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED 


Hotel Regent 


(Fireproof) 
Broadway at 104th Street, New York 
New York City 
WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
All Outside Rooms 


17 Floors of Sunshine 
SPECIAL LOW RATES TO DELEGATES 


Newly Furnished One, Two, and Three Room Suites 
All With Private Baths 


Reservations Now Being Received For Delegates And 
Summer School Students At Attractive 


Price Concessions 


Management, S. H. RIESNER CO., Inc. 


Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot Stcamers “Arrow” and “Comet” 


Steamship Luxury 
At le A Mile 


NOW 


Warm Staterooms for one or two, $1. 
Dance Band. 
Leave Pier 11, North River, near Cortlandt 
Street Subway, 6 P. M. 
BArclay 7-1800 


BOSTON 
AND BACK 


PROVIDENCE 


O 
AND BACK 3.58 > 
(Cabin Berth Included) 


OLONIAL 
LINE 


$4.75 Sor5" 


en 





WELCOME DELEGATES 


to the 13th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


‘¢7T IS again our pleasure to 

entertain the visiting dele- 
gates to New York ... and we 
take this opportunity of assuring 
them of unfailing courtesy, com- 
fort, convenience and service at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street near the Empire State 
Building, right in the heart of 
the shopping district and within 
a short walking distance of the 
Theatrical District. For full in- 
formation please write Mr. H. G. 
Robinson, Assistant Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and preferred 
service.” 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


New York City 





